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GERMAN CHARIOT OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 



There is scarcely aiiy history more replete with interest or more 
rich in valuable instruction, than the history of invention and dis- 
covery. It is curious to trace the gradual advances which have been 
made from the rudest implements of barbarous times, to the com- 
plicated machinery of a highly civilised age, and to mark how the 
guesses and imperfect attempts of one period reappear in another, 
developed to a degree of perfection of which the originators had not 
the remotest conception. How striking, for instance, is the con- 
trast between the steam-engine of the Marquis of Worcester, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and those now in use. Had the 
noble projector been told of the high state of perfection to which his 
invention would be brought in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
he would have rejected the idea as utterly absurd. A similar 
remark would apply to a thousand other cases of this sort. 

The art of locomotion is one in which we have made greater pro- 
gress than almost any other. Yet it cannot be said that the men 
of past ages failed for want of industry in attempting to improve. 



In several special works upon the history of chariot building, and 
improvements in locomotion in the fifteenth and two following 
centuries, we find it stated that a mechanist of Nuremberg, named 
John Hanstch, "made chariots which moved by a spring, and 
went two thousand paces an hour." We present our readers 
with an engraving of one of these singular vehicles from an old 
German plate. The person standing in the chariot is Hanstch 
himself, driving, or rather conducting. In spite of much active 
research, we have not been able hitherto to ascertain with any 
degree of clearness or precision what kind of springs the skilful 
contriver employed. In all probability the mechanism was some- 
thing like that of a watch or meat-jack, and required to be 
wound up at certain intervals. If so, the invention was more 
curious than useful. At any rate, we doubt not, our readers 
will be glad to see an exact representation of this curiosity, 
which persons properly qualified might find worthy of attentive 
consideration. 
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RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS OF THE KALMUCKS. 



On a former occasion* we furnished our readers with some particulars 
relative to the Kalmucks and their mode of life. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary for us now to enter into any minute detail on the 
subject. All that we propose to do, is to give some account of their 
religious customs, particularly their sacred festivals. 

Like most of the Mongolian race, the Kalmucks are Buddhists, 
or rather Lamists ; but their Buddhism is very much modified by 
. the admixture of other notions and practices. They have a great 
number of idols, most of which assume the form of woman. They 
recognise one supreme God, to whom all other divinities, whether 
good or evil, are completely subject. They believe in the transmi- 
gration, of souls, which they regard as affording a probationary 
course of discipline, more or less protracted, that every creature 

* Vol, iii. p. 236, 



must go through, before admission to the presence and society of the 
sovereign judge. The saints, with whom every Buddhist may 
aspire to be associated, will be recompensed by eternal repose and 
happiness, without sacrificing their individual existence. 

The Kalmucks celebrate three great festivals* every year, each 
lasting for a fortnight. The most important is that by which they 
celebrate the return of spring ; the second takes place in June, and 
is devoted to the blessing of the waters ; the third is the feast of 
the lamp, and is celebrated in December. 

Berginann has given an excellent description of the feast of 
spring called zaclcan-zan. Priests headed the procession, playing 
strange airs on large trumpets, such as are seen in our illustration. 
In the rear came persons carrying sacred chests, containing divine 
images, which they placed on an altar raised in the open air. 
Shortly after followed the Lama in a palanquin. He was set clown 
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before the a 'tar, and then the curtains which concealed the gods 
being removed, all present, people, priests, and princes, bowed down 
three times. The vice-khan took his place near the Lama, under a 
large red umbrella. A dinner, in the course of which they consumed 
many sheep and a great quantity of tea and cakes, formed part of 
the ceremony. It lasted till sunset, and was intermingled with 
prayers and various evolutions connected with religious worship. 

In the religious music of the Kalmucks, high and low notes follow 
each other alternately, and the time also changes in succession from 
slow to quick and quick to slow. According to the traveller from 
whose sketch our engraving is taken, this strange alternation of tone 
and time is not altogether without some kind of harmony. 

Yellow and reel are the religious colours of the Kalmucks. Their 



temples are generally decorated with richly-dyed silks and a multi- 
tude of images, among which the bronze idol of Buddha 3hak- 
kiamouni occupies a prominent place. There are also a great many 
offering-cups filled with various sorts of grain, and a vessel of holy 
water in which peacocks' feathers are p'aced. The priests sprinkle 
the people with this water, which is mixed with saffron and sugar. 
They also drink part of it and wash their faces with the remainder. 
Although the Kalmucks do not believe in eternal punishment, 
the priests havo endeavoured to impress upon them the belief that 
endless torments will be the portion of those who have committed 
any one of the following sins — irreverence towards God, sacrilege or 
the plunder of the temples, want of respect towards parents, 
murder, and offences against the clergy. 





RELIGIOUS MUSIC OF THE KALMUCKS. 



BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY ORATORS. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL, DANIEL O'CONNELL, HENRY GRATTAN. 

Lord Brougham, one of the most remarkable men of his owu or 
auy other age, and among the first of forensic and parliamentary 
orators, thus speaks of Canning, in his contests with whom he won 
his proudest laurels: "His declamation, though often powerful, 
always beautifully ornate, never deficient in admirable diction, was 
•certainly not of the highest order. It wanted depth. It came 
from the mouth, not from the heart." If this be true of Canning, 
*>till more is it true of him who stands at the head of our list. 
Sir Robert Peel was hardly an orator at all. It is rather as a 
statesman that he will be known to posterity. It is true, as 
Disraeli writes, that he played upon the House of Commons as an 
■old fiddle, but he did that because he knew the house well — because 
he spoke to every section of it — because he made it his great aim to 
be the first roan in the house. Possibly he might have been an 
orator if he had tried, but such was not his object. He lived in a 



transition age, and his speeches all bear marks that such was the 
case. Apparently candid, he was in reality cautious and reserved — 
gradually feeling his way, never abandoning himself to a lofty im- 
pulse or a noble principle— never borne aloft in divine ecstacy. He 
spoke as a cold, prudent man of the world. One would think such 
a man never could have been an orator. Yet he was of a portly 
presence and noble air. He would have been an orator had he had 
the motive power. The best description we have seen of Sir Robert 
was that by Mr. Francis, when Sir Robert was premier. Sometimes 
a sturdy radical or an indignant agriculturist determines to catch 
the eel by the tail and skin him. He puts some plain direct question, 
and demands an answer. You think Sir Robert must now be fairly 
posed ; his veil must be rent -parties must resume their old habits-, 
for he must say something positive on which a war-cry can be raised. 
He rises, leans forward on the table, playing with his glasses, or 
puts his hands under the tails of his blue frock oat, and, in the 
most open and candid way, declares his determination frankly to 
answer the question that has been put to him. This is satisfactory ; • 
it propitiates. All are on the qm-vire. There is hushed silence; 



